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LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 
A NATIONAL PLATFORM 


Adopted by the Council of the American Library Association 


1. WAR INFORMATION CENTERS 
The Association urges: 


The designation, by the appropriate government agency, of some 
library in every community as a War Information Center; 


The prompt and adequate distribution to these libraries of government 
publications related to the war, so that essential information may be 
available to all the people of the community. 


2. CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
The Association recommends federal assistance 
to states and local communities for: 


Establishment and maintenance of community library service in the 
greatly expanded defense areas, as essential in education, recreation, and 
morale; 


Adequate provision of technical books, manuals, and periodicals, and 
of competent professional help, to improve the efficiency and output of 
workers in defense industry and in defense training. 


3. LIBRARY FACILITIES FOR THE ARMED FORCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Association commends: 


The War and Navy Departments for establishing and maintaining 
library service for the armed forces, with good collections of books and 
periodicals and more than 150 librarians. 


It urges: 


More adequate and suitable camp library quarters than are now avail- 
able; 


The maintenance of regimental branch libraries in the large army 
camps; 


More speed in the establishment of libraries as new camps are opened; 
Improved library service in the smaller posts; 


More adequate library facilities for men on duty outside Continental 
United States; - 


Further development of Navy library service, to keep pace with Navy 
expansion. 7 
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It calls on: 


The people of the United States to respond generously to the Victory 
Book Campaign of the A.L.A., the A.R.C., and the U.S.O., to supplement 
the collections purchased from government funds. 


4. THE LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The Association recommends: 


That facilities be given to the Library Service Division of the Office 
of Education to enable it to assist libraries to be of the utmost service to 
their communities and to the Government. 


5. POSTWAR PLANNING 


The Association commends: 


The activities of government and other agencies in planning for the 
postwar period. 


It urges: 

That adequate attention be given to the possibilities of great expansion 
of agencies for community service including libraries and adult education. 
6. CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 

It welcomes: 


The leadership of the Department of State and the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs in promoting cultural relations with other countries. 
It pledges: 


Its own support to international cultural cooperation and to the main- 
tenance in this country of respect for the contributions of all races and 
nations. 

—AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—1942. 
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LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 
A STATEMENT OF LIBRARY POLICY 
Adopted by the Council of the American Library Association 


The United States is at war. The country requires of every profession 
as of every citizen, the utmost intelligence, realism and devotion. 


In a time of war there are certain duties which libraries can best 
perform. 


Every library must organize its services and expenditures without 
delay to meet the necessities of a nation at war. Each library activity must 
stand a triple scrutiny. 


Will it contribute to victory? 

Will it help to make a better America? 

Will it help to make a better world? 

Whatever fails to meet this test must yield to things more urgent. 


More, not less, will be expected of the library. It must meet new de- 
mands from men, women and children who are thinking about and working 
for their country’s welfare. The library will require better facilities, not 
poorer; more books, not fewer; and better work from every librarian. 


Library budgets should be protected. Librarians should take full ad- 
vantage of their opportunities for patriotic service and thus challenge an 
understanding public support. Economies must be achieved not by reduction 
of library service as a whole, but by careful selection of the most useful 
services which demand emphasis, and by higher efficiency in operation. 


Officially or unofficially, every library must become a War Informa- 
tion Center in which are currently available the latest facts, reports, direc- 
tories, regulations and instructions for public use. The urgencies of war- 
time will frequently require immediate information and quick decisions. 
The library must therefore step up the tempo of its service. It must foresee 
and prepare to meet such demands. 


The library must Supply technical information to industrial defense 
workers and students. Treatises, manuals and periodicals must be given 
opportunity—by librarians—to expedite the production of war materials. 
Engineers, inventors and designers must be assisted—by librarians—to 
avoid doing over again what has already been well done and recorded. 
Foremen and instructors must be aided—by librarians—in avoiding slow 
and costly ways of training apprentices in matters that may be learned 
quickly from the printed page. 


The library must disseminate authentic information and sound teach- 
ings in the fields of economics, government, history and international re- 
lations. Because this is a war between demecracy and totalitarianism, it is 
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a conflict of ideas, theories and political ideals as well as of military 
weapons. Ignorance of ideas, as of facts, may defeat the noblest intentions. 
The people of America, and not their soldiers and government officials 
alone, will make the final decision. To do this the people must not only 
be informed concerning the issues but must be alert to their significance 
and implications. The library, more than any other single agency, must aid 
them in this process. 


The library must make available valid interpretations of current facts 
and events. Manipulations of the truth for any reason, public hysteria or 
indifference, over-confidence or despair will im pair the national war effort. 
The library can help materially to combat such irrational attitudes by 
providing not only trustworthy facts but reasoned interpretation. Freedom — 
of inquiry is one of the basic freedoms which the American people are 
again fighting to preserve. With such minor limitations as are occasioned 
by military necessity, librarians will protect the right of inquirers to find 
in the library material on all sides of controversial questions. 


The library must help to relieve the strain of war, by maintaining its 
supply. of recreational reading, for men and women, and especially for 
children. ; 


The library must help and support postwar planning. Our nation now 
has a twofold purpose—to win the war and with the victory to help establish 
a world order of decency, security and human dignity. Already some of the 
best minds in the country are dealing with postwar problems—plans for 
employment, security, and the upbuilding of America; the basic principles 
of international relations; the practical implications of human geography; 
the relations of the United States to the whole world, and especially to the 
other Americas. Ideas are seething, plans are beginning to take form. 
Librarians can help to prepare the American people for wise decisions on 
these momentous questions by making known factual information, sound 
ideas, and rational proposals. 


—AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—1942. 





FROM THE OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Like most constructive American institutions this nation’s libraries 
are called upon to gear their resources, facilities and experience to the total 


effort the country is now making for preparedness, defense and ultimate 
victory. 


The part libraries and library personnel is asked to perform is a vital 
and necessary one—the dissemination of information on all phases of 
civilian defense. In contrast to the attitude toward public intelligence which 
exists in the totalitarian countries with which we are at war, the American 
government is anxious for the rank and file of every strata of our society to 
know as much about the defense program as possible, and through volunteer 
participation in the civilian defense program to take an active part in 
achieving our ultimate aims. 
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In a statement to librarians and those directly interested in library 
functions, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, assistant director of the Office of 
Civilian Defense and in charge of volunteer civilian participation said. 


“I hope that the librarians of the country will feel that they have a 
great obligation to help in civilian defense. First, by making available to 
the general public official literature on civilian defense, obtained from 
State and local Defense Councils. Second, by supplying defense councils, on 
request, the specific information on problems as they arise about which 
they lack general knowledge. 


“It would be extremely helpful, if it was undertaken, particularly in 
the large libraries, to develop some staff specialists on defense who would 
know just what material was needed to meet different needs and could 
help the defense council in distributing any information they wish to dis- 
tribute. The defense council, or course, must be the official information 
center in order to avoid confusion and permit prompt action, and they will, 
of course, use not only the librarians but every other method of disseminat- 
ing information they can possibly use. The librarians, however, are a very 


important factor and we hope they will be used to the fullest extent pos- 
sible.” 


Already some of the country’s larger libraries have established special 
sections devoted to defense materials and are cooperating with the in- 
formation committees of local defense councils. Among these are the li- 
braries of Cleveland, Denver and Los Angeles. These libraries are doing 
the laboratory work in the new field of defense information, and out of 
their experience and the experience of other libraries which elect to 
participate will doubtless evolve a plan which can be advantageously 
adapted to library units throughout the country. 


It is hoped, however, that libraries will not wait for a national program 
to be developed but will make an immediate start on a program of their 
own and one suited to local conditions. Library patrons and others need 


defense information now and there should be no delay in making such 
information available. 


A great deal of thought has been given to library participation in the 
program of civilian defense. Mrs. Roosevelt has assigned Miss Mary Louise 
Alexander, special assistant and library expert, the task of placing the 
civilian defense program before libraries. As a result of her discussions with 
leaders in the profession the following suggestions are offered. 


Library Assistance in the Community Defense Program 


Since libraries are the logical centers and the most widely available 
outlet for community information it is proposed that libraries act as 
auxiliary services to the local defense councils in supplying essential in- 
formation. First, it must be kept in mind that the national O. C. D. works 
through regional, state and local Civilian Defense Councils. All requests for 
information or publication should be made first to the local Civilian’ De- 
fense Council. If not’ available there, that office will in turn secure it from 
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its State Defense Council. Any projects undertaken, or any committees 
formed for civilian defense should be under the local office or closely tied 
into its work. 


Library participation should be related to the Information Committee 
which is expected to be formed by each local defense council. 


It would be desirable to set up a defense information center in some 
one library in each area. In very large cities more than one would be needed. 
Such a center should probably be in the public library because it should be 
opened freely to the public, for as many hours as possible. The library 
should agree to operate a separate defense information desk or department. 
It should maintain a complete file of official publications and others re- 
lated to defense, making them immediately available. 


The library center should discover the information needs of all civilian 
defense activities and relate the community library resources to those 
needs. Volunteers enrolled with the local defense council should be used 
whenever possible. It is suggested that libraries offer specialized informa- 
tion to those who need it, noq wait to be asked nor expect people to come 
for it. Small working communities of special librarians could render that 
type of service. There is work for all in the community effort,—large and 
small libraries, public, special, school and college libraries. 


It is desirable that a librarian should be appointed to the civilian de- 
fense council or at least that a regular liaison person be designated to learn 
the needs for material and supply it as rapidly as possible. 


There will be early interest in such subjects as these: black outs; air 
raid protection; shelters; evacuation; transportation; emergency medical 
and relief services; mass feeding; nutrition; housing; child care; family 
security; recreation; health; defense gardening; conservation. Libraries 
will wish to have good files of current material on these subjects. Others 
will be announced from time to time. 


It has been impossible during this early emergency to supply official 
publications to everyone requesting them. Consequently, libraries in each 
area should temporarily rely on the files of their community library in- 
formation centier, whenever their local Defense Council cannot supply their 
needs. The Office of Civilian Defense will attempt to supply the library 
information centers direct from Washington when it learns which library 
has agreed to operate the center. The center should tell the Office of Civilian 
Defense how many copies of publications are needed and to whom in the 
library they should be addressed. 





HOW MAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES SERVE? 
By RALPH M. DUNBAR, Chief, Library Service Division, 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 
At first thought, it might seem that school libraries would not be 


involved in a national defense program. They are concerned essentially with 
long-term programs, whereas national defense is primarily one of im- 
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mediacy. The Battle of the Atlantic will be won by ships, materials, and 
training completed now and not 5 or 10 years hence. 


What services have school libraries to offer which are essential to 
defense? Expressed directly in terms of planes, tanks, and men, they have 
none, perhaps. But what about services in terms of preparing future demo- 
cratic citizens to make wise decisions and to take effective action, or of 
aiding in the increase in mechanical skills? .. . 

The Problems 


The nature and extent of school library services are conditioned by 
the educational problems arising from the present crisis. Writers analyzing 
the situation have singled out certain areas and subjects as needing special 
emphasis or adjustment. Adequate national preparedness to make the coun- 
try safe and keep it safe requires, they say: 


Good citizenship. 

Good health. 

Good work habits. 

Tolerance for other races and creeds. 
Effective Vocational guidance. 
Adequate vocational training. 


Friendly relations with the other American Republics and Canada. 


rere CF FS Ff 


Retention of democratic procedures in the teaching of our boys and 
girls. 


The foregoing problems are not new. They existed long before Hitler 
and his partners achieved mastery over Europe; but their prompt solution 
looms up as more imperative than ever. In varying degrees these problems 
involve adjustments in the curriculum, the addition of new units, or the 
strengthening of courses already given. 


Services of School Libraries 


Aiding curricular adjustments.—In the matter of curricular adjust- 
ments, the school library may render direct help. Many school librarians 
are aiding school committees considering such adjustments and changes. 
Some are serving actively on curriculum committees. Through various 
bibliographical aids, librarians are ascertaining what printed information 
exists on the curricular problem at hand, what other school systems are 
doing, and what advice and assistance are available from State and Federal 
sources. Such active cooperation on the part of the librarian often may save 
the curriculum committee much time and possibly some misdirected effort. 


s 
Excerpts from How Libraries May Serve, Pamphlet No. 17 in the Education and National 
Defense Series, U. S. Office of Education (1941). 
. 
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Supplying teaching materials.—Another service that the librarian can 
render is that of informing the curriculum committee as to what printed 
and other teaching materials are available in the school system, should the 
contemplated unit be added or the curriculum adjustment be made. A 
corollary to this is the provision of information about the availability of 
materials elsewhere and the cost of obtaining them for the school or the 
school system. It is highly important that the availability of teaching 
materials be canvassed thoroughly before a new subject or unit of study 
is introduced in the curriculum. 


In the matter of films needed for the subjects involved, school li- 
brarians ‘are keeping in touch with the work of the American Film Institute 
and the Committee on Motion Pictures in Education. .. . 


Stimulating use of materials.—One objective of school libraries has 
been to stimulate the use of books, periodicals, and audio-visual aids; they 
have never rested content with the mere acquisition of these materials. 
... There are a number of ways of doing this. 


One effective device is that of exhibits. With their theme changed from 
time to time and directed at the needs of the crisis, displays awaken curiosity 
about a specific problem, which can be satisfied by the books’ exhibited. 
Appropriatie backdrops, posters, and related objects, skillfully arranged, 
serve as effective setting for the books. Citizenship, good-neighbor relations, 
heaith, use of mechanical skills, and guidance afford themes for striking 
exhibits. 


Historical plays and patriotic pageants present another opportunity 
for tie-up with books. The school library can be a source of information 
in the preparation of the play or pageant by providing the needed factual 
information, the costume plates, and the verification of settings and other 
details. It can render important service after the play or pageant has been 
given by featuring books which will satisfy the awakened interests. 


Another means of stimulating interest in reading is the book list. 
The national crisis has been the cause for the issuance of numerous lists, 
many of which cover the subjects now being emphasized by the schools. 
The National Education Association, the American Library Association, 
many public libraries, and State libraries have published - bibliographies 
dealing with democracy, Western Hemisphere relations, and vocational 
training. School librarians as well as teachers are finding such lists useful, 
either in their entirety or as a basis for compilations made for the specific 
needs of a given school. 


Reading clubs are an additional way of heightening interest in the 
material. As described by Lucile Fargo in Activity Book for School Li- 
braries (A.L.A., 1938), “Reading clubs may be made up of small groups of 
boys and girls—twenty is enough—who voluntarily signify their desire to 
join. Good citizenship, appreciation and care of books, love of reading and 
desire for improvement, rather than school grades . . . are among the 
qualifications for membership.” 
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In the continued encouragement of voluntary reading, school librarians 
are performing a useful service. As a supplementary source of informa- 
tion, readable books on life and problems in other countries, on leaders of 
civilization and the cultural achievements of mankind can have far-reach- 
ing effects. They can promote tolerance, sane living, and wholesome at- 
titudes. ... 

Specific Examples of Activities 


As a concrete example of how school libraries may aid in education 
and defense, the case might be taken of a school considering the addition of 
certain units involving the study of Latin American history, industries, 
economic problems, and cultural accomplishments. For the curriculum com- 
mittee, the librarian is gathering information about courses on Latin 
America which are already in operation. She is also assembling the recom- 
mendations of State and national educational authorities about the prob- 
lems; and is keeping in touch with the program of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for the further development of an understanding and appreciation of 
the other American republics. Among other things, this program of the 
Office involves a study of the present practices of our schools in teaching 
inter-American relations and also a compilation of the names of agencies 
which can supply materials on Latin America for school use. 


In connection, with book selection in this field, the librarian has avail- 
able for use: 


Latin America; Books for North American Readers by Betty Adler. 
A.L.A., 1940. 


Latin America; Books for Young Readers by Jean Gardiner Smith. 
A.L.A., 1941. 

Latin American Backgrounds. Compiled by the research division of the 
National Education Association, in part for the classroom teachers. 
Washington, D. C., 1940. 

Hemisphere Solidarity: A Teacher’s Guide on Inter-American Relations. 
Prepared for the U. S. Office of Education by C. C. Crawford. 1941. 
Education and National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 13. 

Latin America (International America). Published by the Neward, N. 
J., Public Library as Library Letter 5:1-4. 1941. 


Among the packets available for loan by the information exchange of 
the U. S. Office of Education are several containing material on inter- 
American understanding. There is also in preparation at the Office a 
bibliography of readable books on Latin America for secondary and 
elementary schools. 


In order to stimulate the use of the Latin American material, plans 
for one display call for: 


Readable books on Latin American peoples, customs, and industries. 
Latin American newspapers. 
Photographs of scenes in the other American republics. 
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Maps and travel guides. 

Records of South and Central American and Mexican music. 
Samples of industrial products. 

Posters and backdrops appropriate to the Latin American scene. 


Fiestas, Latin American anniversaries, and holidays afford another 
opportunity for library service in the way of supplying printed material. 
The use of periodical indexes and bibliographies of the book tirade soon 
produces a list of references on the arts, customs, and life of our Central 
and South American neighbors. . . 


The study of relations with the other American republics has been 
used as a specific instance of how school libraries can aid adjustments 
in the educational program in connection with national defense. In a 
similar fashion, libraries may assist in the teaching of good citizenship 
and democracy, health, guidance, and technical training. They may render 
assistance to curriculum committees making changes in the courses of 
study; they may acquire suitable printed materials and audio-visual aids 
to meet the new demands; and they may stimulate the use of these mate- 
rials through exhibits, book lists, reading clubs, and other media of pub- 
licity. But in all their endeavors, they are following the policy that stu- 
dents should be helped to form their own opinions and should not have 
mental clamps applied to their thinking. 


Libraries and Industrial Training 


The problem of school library service to industrial training needs 
special consideration. With the demands of industry quickened by the de- 
fense program, training in specific skills has received increased emphasis. 
In the field of vocational training, however, libraries for the most part 
have been entering slowly. In many cases, the need for printed materials 
as a supplement to training in vocations has not been recognized, although 
it is true that some instructors in the shops have seen to it that a collection 
of manuals, guides, and technical journals was close at hand, and the ex- 
perience of the TVA has shown that printed material is essential to the 
effective training of workers. 


In order to study the problem, Russell Munn, with the aid of a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, visited 18 vocational schools, 
interviewed the administrators and instructors, and observed the classes and 
shops. In his report he states: 


Observations justified the conclusion that handbooks, texts, man- 
uals, periodicals, and other printed material, particularly if they are 
integrated with shop and class room activities, are conducive to a more 
effective training experience. 


The observations are corroborated by William F. Rasche, Director of 
the Mitwaukee Vocational School, who writes in his introduction to The 
Shop’s Library; Material Useful for Elementary Training (A.L.A., 1941): 
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. . . Vocational school administrators overlook an opportunity and 
neglect a responsibility if they do not provide their school shops with 
carefully selected reading materials of a practical and technical char- 
acter... 


As obstacles to proper functioning of libraries in the vocational train- 
ing field, observers have pointed out that the selection of appropriate 
printed material in the technical and industrial field is a difficult problem, 
that regulations prevent the free use of books and periodicals in the shops 
and laboratories, and that the regular school library is not open at times 
when studen*s and trainees working in the school shops most need them. 


Aid to technical book selection.—The problem of book selection in voca- 
tional subjects has been aided in no small degree by some compilations 
made with the requirements of the defense training program directly in 
mind. The librarian and the instructor in the vocational school now have 
at their disposal such bibliographical aids as: 


Industrial Training for National Defense by C. M. Mohrhardt, A.L.A., 
1940. 


Aeronautical Training for National Defense by Paul Howard, A.L.A., 
1940. 


The Shop’s Library; Material Useful for Elementary Training compiled 
by Iva Winterfield. A.L.A., 1941. 


Te value of printed material to industrial training has been presented 
graphically in the booklet, Why Industrial Training Needs Books (A.L.A., 
1941). In this publication, these reasons are set forth for needing books and 
periodicals, “the right ones, in the right place, at the right time”: 


In the shops—for reference while questions are “hot.” 

In the classrooms—for working problems, for drafting, for reference, 
and review. 

In the school library—for use in working out long or unusual problems, 
for study, and for borrowing for home use. 

In the public library—to supplement printed resources in shop and 
school library. 


As a solution of the problem of getting technical books to the place 
where they are needed at the time when they are wanted, various plans 
have been offered. One is to have several schools jointly obtain the services 
of a trained librarian to extend service to the trainees at the school shops 
and laboratories. In other instances, the public library working in coopera- 
tion with the school authorities has sent a trained librarian to the schools 
at a specified time each week. 


Providing a Laboratory for Democracy 


School libraries can render another service, not included among those 
already mentioned. Not only are they the supply centers for information 
about good citizenship’ and democracy; they are laboratories for the actual 
practicing of them. With certain limitations, considerable freedom can be 
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allowed in the school library, but at the same time the rights of the in- 
dividual can be brought into adjustment with the good of the group. Abuse 
of individual rights by mutilation of books, tardy return of borrowed vol- 
umes, and undue noise in a place intended for reading and study vividly 
brings home to students the wrong done to the rights of the many by the 
willful few. A frank discussion of the problems with the students them- 
selves and a decision reached in which they have participated make for 
better results than a regulation handed down arbitrarily, no matter how 
just the latter may be. The school library can be a practice ground for 
democratic procedures. 


Strength Through Cooperation 


School libraries can strengthen their own defense activity by coopera- 
tion with other library agencies. Their resources and services can be sup- 
plemented greatly by those of the public library and the State library. 
This is especially true of rural schools. On the other hand, the defense pro- 
gram of these other library agencies can receive important aid from the 
defense activities of the school library. 


In short, all community leaders, including educators, are finding school 
libraries an essential auxiliary for the attainment of the objectives involved 
in the education and national defense program. Most, if not all, of the 
activities recommended in What the School Can Do (Education and National 
Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 4) requires the aid of adequate library 
facilities and services. Adequately supported and well-administered li- 
braries will do much to assure the success of the program. In his biennial 
report for 1939-41, the Nebraska State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
states: 


When organized efficiently a school library is the cheapest de- 
partment in terms of service a high school can offer. One dollar spent 
on a book or a magazine will spread farther than a dollar spent in any 
other way. It will reach more people, meet more individual needs. .. . 





LIBRARY SERVICE AT THE STATE LEVEL 
Pearl Sneed 


Library service at the state level includes: 


1. Service to government officials, legislators, lawyers, and legisla- 
tive reference. 


2. Archives. 
38. Special libraries. 
4. Relationship of the state to local library service. 


Library service to government officials, legislators, lawyers, and legis- 
lative reference is administered by the State Library. Social legislation in 
recent years has meant an increased demand for library service. There is a 
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constant need for assistance to those responsible for drafting laws in check- 
ing the present status of laws, laws of other states on the same subject, 
and research in every phase of legislation. 


In the Department of Archives and History there has been a gradual 
increase in the demand for research materials. Improved housing facilities, 
indexes, cataloging, and bibliographic aids have greatly increased the 
efficiency of this Department. There was an average of three hundred and 
forty-one (341) requests over the past eight months. These requests cover 
such topics as confederate military records, biographies of Mississippians, 
general historical information, and genealogy. Dr. William D. McCain, 
Director of the Department, has given much of his time in recent months 
to forum discussions, public speaking engagements on such topics as 
Democracy, Civilian Defense, Pan-Americanism, and many other subjects 
relating to present world conditions. 


One of the outstanding developments in library service at the state 
level has been the organization of the Medical Library in the State Health 
Department. Miss Louise Williams, Librarian, reports a great increase in 
recent months for material on the following subjects: nutrition, physical 
fitness, rehabilitation, recreation, venereal disease, respiratory disease, 
typhus, tuberculosis, malaria, sulfonamide drugs and their derivaties, hy- 
giene, prenatal and infant care, distribution of hospital facilities, chemical 
warfare, sanitation—water supply, milk and food—and first aid. 


The State Library Commission is the state agency responsible for local 
library development. The functions of the department are: 


1. Supplementary book service. Collections of from twenty-five (25) 
to fifty (50) volumes are loaned to county library centers for a period of 
three (3) to six (6) months. Statistics show that there is an increased de- 
mand for reading in these centers. During the month of January, 1941, 
forty-four (44) collections including nine hundred and eighty-two (982) 
volumes were distributed to these centers as compared to forty-six (46) 
collections including one thousand five hundred and thirteen (1513) vol- 
umes in January, 1942. 


This increase is possibly due to two reasons: first, much emphasis has 
been given to the need for children’s books. This has meant that at least 
fifty per cent of the federal funds available for books has been used 
in buying good standard titles for children and young people. Second, 
integration and coordination of school and county library service, and 
cooperation of the county library and adult educational organizations. 
There has been a great demand at the elementary school level for bio- 
graphies of early Americans, stories of our democratic way of life, Ameri- 
can history, South American history. There is also an increased demand 
for fiction and factual material on the European and Asiatic countries. A 
recent study made of circulation records of state service showed that 16,919 
volumes were in use in the various library centers in the state. Of this 
number, 7,224 volumes, or 43 per cent, were juvenile. 


Another very outstanding development has been the great increase in 
the demand for subject material. These réquests include such subjects as 
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philosophy, drama, metal work, child welfare, home improvement, family 
life, oriental rugs, old glass and china. Since the declaration of war sub- 
ject requests show a definite desire to know more about international re- 
lations; customs, and manners of the countries with which we are at war; 
chemistry; physics; metal work; radio; civilian defense; nutrition; vita- 
mins; dairying; gardening; South America; geography. The number of 
requests in January 1941 were 125 as compared to 203 in January 1942. A 
careful study of these requests shows definitely the various adult educa- 
tional activities in the state and indicates closer cooperation of the public 
library and the leaders in adult educational groups. 


2. Bibliographic aid. Suggested buying lists are published quarterly 
in LIBRARY NEWS. Bibliographies on various subjects are compiled by 
the reference librarian. Bibliographies which were made available recently 
were on nutrition, civilian defense, democracy, and Latin America. 


8. Library promotion and supervision. Library extension is frequent- 
ly interpreted in terms of supplementary book service only. As a matter of 
fact, if its activities were limited to this phase it is very doubtful if ex- 
tension service could be justified in terms of the costs. The Secretary has 
made a very careful study of supplementary book service during the last 
two years. A comparative study has been made of the circulation records of 
the titles bought with a definite purpose in mind with the records of 
collections made up in the state office without any definite objective other 
than to supply reading material. Also much thought has been given to 
cost of circulation, time in transportation, and the circulation records of 
books from the state headquarters in the various units. This study shows 
a tremendous loss of books, as well as great wear and tear of books 
through transportation. 7 


Library extension should be thought of as development of new units 
of service, advisory service to existing units, supervision of established 
units. One of the most important functions is the promotion of new units 
of service. Recent development, particularly in large units of service, 
supports the principle of state and federal aid. Mississippi has had an op- 
portunity to prove the value of federal aid in developing new units of 
service. Federal aid available through the state-wide extension project has 
been used in the establishment of permanent library service in Alcorn 
County, Lee County, Grenada County, Attala County, DeSoto County, Har- 
rison County, and Hinds County. Federal funds have been used to pay for 
professional supervision, an initial book collection of 700 to 1,200 volumes, 
library workers, and bookmobile service in Alcorn, Grenada, and Hinds 
Counties. It has been most unfortunate that those responsible for the pro- 
motion of the program have failed to emphasize the fact that the project 
was a means to stimulate local support, not to substitute local support. 
Federal funds should have been used to enable the local governmental 
agencies to meet a minimum standard of service supported from local 
funds. The minimum standard of service determined by the state agency 
based upon ability to pay, area of unit of service, and population. Increased 
service in library extension has been possible only with the aid of the 
state-wide WPA Library Extension Project. — 
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Library extension means promotion of quality of service. The Secre- 
tary made an effort in the annual report of the Commission, which was 
given at the meeting of the Mississippi Library Association in October, 
to bring out the fact that this state is faced with the problem of improving 
established library service at all levels as well as the promotion of new 
units of service. “Vigorous advisory service must stand back of limited 
funds and personnel with limited training and ability.” Increasing public 
debts and expenditures for defense mean economy for public service 
agencies. This will mean in many instances the coordination of the services 
of existing agencies. Two problems which must and should be given care- 
ful consideration are: first, the relationship of the school and public 
library in providing reading for children; second, relationship of the public 
library to adult education organizations in providing educational services 
for adults. 

Supervision of established units by means of certification, organization 
of units of service, and state aid. “We may think of supervision extending 
to the points when accepted minimum standards are attained, beyond that 
professional and technical advise will prevail.” The importance of state aid 
and certification to the future development of library service must be given 
more and more emphasis. These two measures are closely related. In fact, 
the wisdom of state aid without certification is very doubtful. It was pointed 
out at the annual meeting of the Association that certification is a legisla- 
tive measure which must have the individual support of each librarian in 
the state. This is a very simple matter when each librarian assumes the 
responsibility of discussing the bill with members of the legislature from 
their respective communities before the legislature convenes in regular 
session. Legislation is passed by the voters back home. The first questions 
asked on such legislative proposals as state aid and certification are: 
“What will state aid mean to my town and county?” “How will certification 
affect the librarian in my town and county?” Librarians employed in the 
public schools and colleges must realize that they have a responsibility in 
the promotion of these measures, even though they are not directly affected. 

4. State planning. The first step in state planning is gathering facts. 
These facts must be gathered by careful study and observation and through 
statistical reports. Planning should start with the library extension division. 
It must be comprehensive in the sense of including all types of libraries 
and readers, long term consideration for service in the future, and the plan 
must integrate the library resources already existing throughout the state. 
After these facts are assembled it must be determined whether statutes 
already enacted are sufficient to carry out the plans. If not, what legisla- 
tion is necessary. Even though the statutes provide for progressive library 
development, much work and planning are necessary to secure an attitude 
from government officials, public administrators, and the public to support 
such plans as multi-county services, regional service, and coordinated and 
integrated library service. 





Miles, Arnold and Marlin, Lowell; Public Administration and the Library. 
University of Chicxgo Press, 1941. 
Joeckel, Carlton B.; The Government of the American Public Library. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. 
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VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 


The Executive Committee of the Victory Book Campaign wishes to 
express its appreciation to all local directors and committees for the co- 
operation and excellent work in promoting the Victory Book Campaign. 


Several counties. have reported about four hundred volumes. These 
books have been distributed to Keesler Field, Meridian Air Base and U.S.O. 
building, Greenville Air Base, Jackson Air Base, Columbus Air Base, and 
Camp Shelby. Books may still be given, even though the Campaign will 
close on April 1st. 


The Secretary of the State Library Commission has checked the read- 
ing of soldiers in the camps and found that for the most part the reading 
is of the vest best material. A recent check shows that the reading covered 
the following subjects: mathematics (including algebra, geometry, voca- 
tional mathematics), physics, chemistry, biology, radio, aviation, photo- 
graphy, psychology, history, biography, democracy, music, international 
relations, China, Russia, Latin America, and India. 





INFORMATION CENTERS: 


The following libraries have been selected by the American Library 
Association as information centers. Pamphlets are assembled by the U. S. 
Information Service and sent monthly to these libraries. It is hoped by this 
plan to encourage the use of pamphlets in library service at all levels. 


Alcorn County Library, Corinth 

Biloxi Public Library, Biloxi 

Canton Public Library, Canton 
Clarksdale Public Library, Clarksdale 
Columbia Public Library, Columbia 
Greenville Public Library, Greenville 
Greenwood Public Library, Greenwood 
Grenada County Library, Grenada 
Hattiesburg Public Library, Hattiesburg 
Holmes County Library, Durant 
Laurel Circulating Library, Laurel 
Meridian Public Library, Meridian 
State Library Commission, Jackson 
Union County Library, New Albany 
Vicksburg Public Library, Vicksburg 
West Point Public Library, West Point 
Yazoo City Public Library, Yazoo City 


Pamphlets which have been made available in the series for February 
and March are listed below as a buying guide for librarians in other 
libraries. Any library wishing to borrow this material should get in touch 
with the State Library Commission. 
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LIBRARY LOAN PACKETS 


Publications listed herewith have been assembled for Library Loan 
Packet Number One; the first of a scheduled monthly service to a list of 
libraries selected by the American Library Association. Where prices are 
listed, copies are obtainable from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.; otherwise write to the issuing 
agency. Do not send stamps to the Superintendent of Documents. Remit- 
tance must be made in advance and can be made in coupons (20 for $1.00 
and good until used), by check, or by money order. Where substitutions are 
made in these packets because supply has been temporarily exhausted, 
pamphlets may be obtained by writing to Superintendent of Documents or 
issuing agency as noted. 


VICTORY—Published weekly by Division of Information, Office for Emer- 
gency Management. Official bulletin of operations of agencies in the 


Office for Emergency Management. Subscriptions—75¢ for 52 issues; 
25¢ for 13 issues. Single copies 5¢. 


HANDBOOK—OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT—Division of 
Information, Office for Emergency Management. Description of func- 
tions and administration of agencies within Office for Emergency 
Management. Includes organization chart. 15¢. 


WAR AGAINST WASTE—Division of Information, Office for Emergency 
Management. Arsenal of Democracy series. 


DIGEST OF THE PURPOSES OF FEDERAL AGENCIES—United States 
Information Service. Functions and administration of Federal Agencies. 
5¢. 

CIVILIAN MORALE SERVICE—United States Office of Education. Out- 


lining general purpose of Civilian Morale Service. How schools and 
colleges may participate. 


UNITED STATES CITIZENS DEFENSE CORPS—Office of Civilian De- 
fense. Information regarding who can join, how to join, qualifications. 
Includes charts, duties, insignia, etc. 20¢. 


GUIDE FOR THE TRAINING OF VOLUNTEER NURSES’ AIDES—Pre- 
pared by American Red Cross in collaboration with United States 
Office of Civilian Defense. Four page folder. Distributed by Office 
of Civilian Defense. 5¢. 


A CIVILIAN DEFENSE VOLUNTEER OFFICE—United States Office of 
Civilian Defense. Information relating to local Defense Council. What 
it is for, how to organize it, what it does. 10¢. 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY—Department of the Navy. The history and 
organization of the United States Navy. 5¢. 


THE ARMY AND YOU—Published by United States Army. For assistance 
of Selective Service men in making changes from civil to military life. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD—Department 
of the Treasury. Lists types of Coast Guard material and ‘operation. 
Illustrated. 


OUR FLAG—United States Marine Corps. History of the Flag. How to 
respect and to display it. Illustrated. 


NEW SHIPS FOR THE MERCHANT MARINE—United States Maritime 
Commission. Description of types of ships being built in construction 
program of the U. S. Maritime Commission. Illustrated. 


SHIPS FOR FREEDOM—Labor Division, Office of Production Manage- 
ment, (now War Production Board). Story of the stabilization program 
in the building industry. 


ON GUARD—Published in Spanish and Portuguese by the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. Background of American defense program 
and operation of war program of the United States. Illustrated. 


HOW TO FILE YOUR INCOME TAX—Department of the Treasury. 
Leaflet. The use of the simplified income tax returns explained. 


KNOW YOUR TAXES—Department of the Treasury. Explanation of tax- 
savings plan. Leaflet. 


AFTER DEFENSE—WHAT—National Resources Planning Board. No. 1 
of Post War Planning Series. 


AFTER THE WAR—FULL EMPLOYMENT—NATIONAL RESOURCES 
PLANNING BOARD. No. 2° of Post War Planning Series. 


REPORT TO THE NATION—Office of Facts and Figues. Report of 
progress of the defense program of the Federal Government. The 
American preparation for war. 


MRS. BROWN BUYS A BOND—Defense Saving Staff, Department of the 
Treasury. What a woman has at stake in the war program and what 
can be done about it. Illustrated. 


WAKE UP MAIN ST.—United States Public Health Service. Leaflet Num- 
ber 1 of Communities Health Service. Leaflet. $1.00 per hundred. 


DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING FOR EMPLOYMENT— 
Office of Government Reports. Information for persons interested in 
employment and training in occupations vital to National Defense. 


THIRD REPORT TO CONGRESS ON LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS— 
Lend-Lease Administration. Report of aid by United States Government 
under the Lend-Lease Act to nations opposing the Axis. 5¢. 


NEW SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK—Essential information regarding organi- 
zation and techniques of new American Army. Distributed by Infantry 
Journal, Inc., Washington, D. C. 25¢. 
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LIBRARY WAR INFORMATION: NUTRITION 


CHILDREN BEAR THE PROMISE OF A BETTER WORLD — HAVE 
THEY THE PROTECTION OF PROPER FOOD ?—Recommendations 
for good nutrition at different stages of the child’s development. 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. Defense of Children 
Series No. 4. 1941. 10 p. 5¢. 


CONSUMERS’ GUIDE—An illustrated .publication of the Consumers’ 
Counsel, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Issued monthly from June 
through September and semi-monthly from October through May. 
5¢ a copy; 50¢ a year. 


DIETS TO FIT THE FAMILY INCOME—Suggests four diet plans in 
which both nutritive value and cost have been considered. U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1757. 1936. 38 p. 5¢. 


DRIED BEANS AND PEAS IN LOW COST MEALS—Recipes. Prepared 
by Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Available from Surplus Marketing Administration, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. January 1942. 8 p. 


DRIED FRUITS IN LOW COST MEALS—Recipes. Prepared by Bureau 
of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Available from 
Surplus Marketing Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
September 1941. 8 p. 


EAT THE RIGHT FOOD TO HELP KEEP YOU FIT—Prepared by Bureau 
of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture; with the co- 
operation of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor; and 
Office of Education and Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency. May 1941. Folder. 


EGG DISHES AT LOW COST—Recipes. Prepared by Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Available from Surplus 

Marketing Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. March 1941. 
8 p. 


FEEDING YOUR BABY (First Year)—Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Folder 20. 1940. 4 p. 


FOOD FUNCTIONS AND THE RELATION OF FOOD TO HEALTH— 
Gives a broad general view of the functions of the food nutrients and 
the relation of diet to health and disease. Reprint of pages 100-123 
from Yearbook of Agriculture, 1939. 1940. 


HELP MAKE AMERICA STRONG—Nutrition booklet, written in simple 
terms, for the use of people who want to know what to eat and why. 
American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NUTRITION BRIEFS—A description of the purposes and administration 
of the National Nutrition Program. Nutrition Division, Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Service. 11 p. Mimeo. 
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NUTRITION EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM—A series of 
reprints from School Life, official journal of the Office of Education, 
giving illustrations of ways in which nutrition education has been 
provided so that it made a difference in the lives of people. 1941. 24 p. 


182 MILLION CONSUMERS—How your club, church, school, union, and 
your neighborhood can work for Victory. Consumer Division, Office 


of Price Administration, Office for Emergency Management. Folder. 
1942. ! 


POULTRY COOKING—Recipes. Prepared by Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. July 1939. 8 p. 


RECOMMENDED DIETARY ALLOWANCES—A guide to serve as a goal 
for good nutrition and as a “yardstick” by which to measure progress 
toward that goal. Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council. 
Available from the Information Division, Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services. 1941. 5 p. Mimeo. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES AND EDUCATION—Indicates briefly problems in 
organizing and maintaining a school lunch program, assistance avail- 
able from State and Federal sources, and school lunches as a definite 


part of the teaching program. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. Circular 202. 21 p. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS IN THE MOVEMENT FOR BETTER 
NUTRITION—NUTRITION AND CANTEEN COURSES—Describes 
the courses and what they offer, and the importance of nutrition and 
canteen services in national defense. Folder. January 1942. 


THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION—Detailed plan of organiza- 
tion and functions. Food and Drug Administration. Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 1. 1941. 24 p. 10¢. 


THE NOON MEAL AT SCHOOL—Answers the question “What makes a 


good noon meal at school?” Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. Folder 23. 1940. 4 p. 


20 QUESTIONS ON “ENRICHED” FLOUR AND BREAD—Government 
food experts give you the answers. Nutrition Division, Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services. Folder. 1941. 


VICTORY GARDENS—Helpful information for the inexperienced garden- 


er. U.S. Department of Agriculture. Miscellaneous Publication No. 483. 
February 1942. 11 p. 5¢. 


WELL-NOURISHED CHILDREN—Outlines food and eating habits for 
well-nourished children. Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
in cooperation with Bureau of Home Economics, U.'S. Department of 
Agriculture. Folder 14. 1939. 16 p. 


YOUR CHILDREN’S FOOD AND THE FAMILY POCKETBOOK—Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. Folder 24. 1940. 
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LIBRARIES AND NATIONAL DEFENSE—PERIODICALS AND 
PAMPHLETS: 


Education For Victory, published on the first and fifteenth of each 
month, replaces “School Life,” official journal of the Office of Education, 
for the duration of the war. It will carry important official announcements, 
orders, statements and plans of various Federal Government agencies vital 
to education; news of the war time programs undertaken by the office; 
actions of other Government war agencies which effect education; news of 
what schools, colleges, and libraries are already doing toward winning the 
war; and related material. 


The Superintendent of Documents has informed the Office of Educa- 
tion that the subscription rate for “Education For Victory” will be $1.00 
for 24 issues per year. 


PAMPHLETS: 


Defense on Main Street; a guidebook for local activities for defense 
and democracy. Council for Democracy, 1941. 25¢. Practical suggestions 
for individuals and groups on organizing community resources for defense. 


Know Your Community; U. S. Office of Education. Federal Security 
Agency, 1941. 10¢. Suggestions for American citizens who wish to par- 
ticipate in the defense program. 


What Your Government Does for You, by Beulah Amidon. Reader 
Mail, Inc., 1941. 10¢. Description of ways in which the government is pre- 
pared to help solve community and individual problems. 


The Common Defense, by G. F. Rowe. National Home Library, 1940. 
25¢. Summary of economic history and resources of the United States; 
advocating mobilization of all material as well as human resources. 


The Federalist; a commentary on the Constitution of the United States, 
being a collection of essays written in support of the Constitution by 
Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, James Madison. National Home Library, 
1938. 50¢. 


In Defense of Democracy, by J. F. Murphy. American Council on Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1939. 10¢. Civil liberties and the crisis of American democracy, 
with special reference to the war. 


Defense and the Consumer. Institute for Consumer Education. Public 
Affairs Pamphiets, 1941. 10¢. 


America Re-arms: the citizens guide to national defense, by W. T. 
Stone. Headline Books, 1941. 25¢. The industrial strength needed to meet 
military needs. 


Defense—One Year. U. S. Office for Emergency Management, 1941. 
10¢. Progress made during the first year of defense and the organization 
of directing agencies. Facts, figures on attual accomplishments. 
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Labor in the Defense Crisis, by T. R. Carskadon. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 1941. 10¢. Will defense production absorb the unemployed? How 
can labor disputes best be settled? 


Food Values in Wartime, by V. G. S. Plimmer. Longmans, 1941. 40¢. 
Diseases due to malnutrition, wholesome and unwholesome food, vitamin 
supplies and substitutes. 


This Problem of Food, by J. I. Rountree. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
1939. 10¢. How to maintain a balanced diet for little money. 


America’s Children, by M. S. Stewart. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 1940. 
10¢. Based on children in a democracy. 


What the Schools Can Do. U. S. Office of Education. Education and 
National Defense Series, 1941. 15¢. 


Blackouts. U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, 1941. 25¢. Prepared by the 
War Department with the assistance and advice of other federal agencies 


to provide information which the civilian population needs to know about 
blackouts. 


Handbook for Air-Raid Wardens. U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, 
1941. 10¢. Organization of local units, equipment, duties before and during 
raids, and making reports. 


Protective Construction. U. S. Office for Emergency Management, 
Division of State and Local Cooperation. Structure Series. 1941. 25¢. In- 
formation for civil officials on the effects of bombs, protection of buildings, 
and the construction of air raid shelters. 





A.L.A. IS WORKING FOR YOU 


There are currently over 15,000 people working together to bring to 
each of us better salaries, security, and employment conditions. Not one 
of our library positions might have been so good had it not been for their 
efforts in the past; all of our positions should be because of them very 
much better in the future. And who are those who have banded together 
for the common good? They are the active members of our one central 
organization: American Library Association. 


Won’t you add your name to the roll or renew your membership now? 
Membership runs by the calendar year. Send your check directly to head- 
quarters, or, if you prefer, send it to me. 


Blanche McKeown, Membership Chairman 
American Library Association 
Ruleville, Mississippi. 
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BOOKS LOANED BY THE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


For a period of years it has been the policy of the Library Committee 
of the Home Economics Association to spend ten dollars for books in this 
field. These books are selected by the Committee and loaned to the State 
Library Commission. They are cataloged and processed by the Commission 
and loaned just as other holdings of the Commission. If anyone wishes to 
borrow this material please write the Secretary of the State Library Com- 
mission. Books added recently are as follows: 


Farrington, Edward Irving. The Vegetable Garden. Hale, 1939. 
Field, Richard M. The Complete Book of Diets. Doubleday, 1942. 
Hamblen, Stewart B. Wise Spending. Harper, 1941. 

Harris, Florence L. Let’s Study Foods. Little, 1941. 

Silver, Fern. Foods and Nutrition. Appleton, 1941. 
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SUGGESTED LISTS 
Children 


Picture Books: 

McClintock, Marshall 
The story of the Mississippi. 
Doubleday, 1941. $1.00 

Pratt, Fletcher 
Fighting ships of the United 
States Navy. Garden City, 1941. 
$1.00 

Sickels, Dorothy Judd 
Indians, hunters of the plains. 
Garden City, 1941. $.50 


Grades 1-6: 
Andrews, Ned 
Little stranger. 
$2.00 
Grade 5. 
Fox, Frances Margaret 
True monkey stories. Lathrop, 
1941. $1.75 
Grades 2-4. 


Morrow, 1941. 


Johnson, Margaret S. 
Runaway puppy. Harcourt, 1942. 
$1.75 
Grades 1-2 

Lenski, Lois 
Animals for me. Oxford, 1941. 
$.75 
Grades 1-2 

Peet, Creighton 
Defending America. 
1941. $1.50 
Grades 5-7. 

Peet, Creighton 
How things work. Holt, 1941. 


Harper, 


$2.00 
Grades 4-7. 
Rey, H. A. 
Curious George. Houghton, 1941. 
$1.75 
Grades 1-2 


Young People 


Chase, Mary Ellen 
Windswept. Macmillan, 
$2.75 

Lambert, Janet 
Star spangled summer. Dutton, 
1941. $2.00 

Lent, Henry Bolles 
Aviation cadet. Macmillan, 1941. 
$1.75 


1941. 


Shirer, William Lawrence 
Berlin diary. Knopf, 1941. $3.00 


Updegruff, Florence Maule 
Coat for a _ soldier. Harcourt, 
1941. $2.00 


Waugh, Elizabeth 
Simon Bolivar; a story of cour- 
age. Macmillan, 1941. $2.50 


Adults 


Buck, Mrs. Pearl (Sydenstricker) 
Dragon seed. Day, 1942. $2.50 
Daniel, Hawthorne 
North America, new center of 
the world. Scribner, 1942. $2.75 
Du Maurier, Daphne 
Frenchmans’ c’reek. Doubleday, 
1942. $2.50 
Grattan, Clinton Hartley 
Introducing Australia. Day, 
1942. $3.00 
Kilbourne, Fannie 
But never be denied. 
$2.00 (Light romance) 


Putnam, 


Leyson, Burr Watkins 
Air raid safety manual. Dutton, 
1942. $1.00 


McGuire, Paul 
Westward the course! The New 
World of Oceanie. Morrow, 1942. 
$3.75 

St. John, Robert 
From the land of silent people. 
Doubleday, 1942. $3.00 


Steinbeck, John 
The moon is down. Viking, 1942. 
$2.00 
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